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CAMDEN PARKWAY CINEMA 


Silent comedy films - Laurel 8- Hardy, 
Buster Keaton etc. with live music from 
BILLY JENKINS & VOICE OF GOD 
COLLECTIVE 


TOWN & COUNTRY CLUB 


GEORGE RUSSELL’S LIVING TIME 
ORCHESTRA with ANDY SHEPPARD, 
IAN CARR, CHRIS BISCOE plus 
CASSANDRA WILSON QUARTET & 
JULIAN JOSEPH 


JAZZ WARRIORS with CRAIG HARRIS 
plus TONY REMY’s LATERAL 
THINKING 

LONDON JAZZ COMPOSERS 
ORCHESTRA with BARRY GUY, 
GEORGE LEWIS & IRENE SCHWEIZER 


Plus seven nights at the Jazz Cafe: 

DANNY THOMPSON (19), BEN E KING (20), 


JIMMY GIUFFRE/PAUL BLEY/STEVE SWALLOW(21), 


DEWEY REDMAN QUINTET (22 & 23) 





























Now's The Time 
The Jazz Awards 



© All news plus dates to make 
© Full results and report 
© Laura Connelly and the most promising 
© Karen Bennett meets the bass boss 
© Piano Forty, Some Other Country, more 

® Any gigs, guv? Barry Witherden wonders 
© In deep country with Graham Lock 
@ In another country with Richard Scott 
@ Another tempting offer 
@ Skvorecky and Ellington in print 

@ This month's league ladders 

@ Technicals for technos 
® Enough reviews for anybody 
® Where you state your stuff 
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big time for blah blah 


tr'j Wire Best Newcomer Award 




Words by Laura Connelly 
Photo by Mel Yates 


Jonathan Gee's diminutive figure, as he sits, 
face in hands, surrounded by the genial clatter of the Royal 
Festival Hall, belies his stature as a musician. Recent winner 
of the Wire s Best Newcomer award, his emergence on the jazz 
scene has not been as meteoric as the award might suggest. 

n the piano from the ages of five to nine 
when he dabbled in rock music as a 
teenager, singing and playing electric guitar “like everybody 
did”. It was only when he reached university that he returned 
to the piano, and jazz became an all-consuming habit. 
“Becoming a jazz musician was an easy way to combine 
‘therapy’ with my hobby,” he states candidly. 

Moving back to London from Sheffield, not only to return 
to his friends, but to seek the musicians and the music, he 
enrolled at the Guildhall School Of Music. The stay, however, 
was short-lived. “I went for a week and left,” he says angrily. 
“I didn’t think the teaching was any good.” In fact the subject 
provoked a lengthy attack upon the jazz education establish¬ 
ment, its alleged ignorance and bias. “A lot of teachers hide 
behind their authority and aren’t actually experts in what 
they’re teaching. They’ve just learnt different little aspects of 
it. Nobody should be taught that this is jazz harmony and this 
is classical harmony, it’s just bollocks.” 

He saves his most scathing comments for the British and 
European jazz scene. A community which he sees as healthy 
and creative nevertheless falls by the wayside in comparison 
with America. “If you look at the standard of Herbie Hancock 
and Keith Jarrett, we’re nowhere over here. The great 
Americans, their time concepts and stuff, people in Britain 
just haven’t got near that yet. I think the standard of jazz 
playing in Britain and London is nowhere as high as people 


This reputedly low standard, however, does not 
seem to have deterred either Gee or the many other musicians 
who have asked him to play with them. Wayne Batchelor, 
Bobby Wellins, Iain Ballamy, Eddie Parker, Dylan Fowler’s 


Frevo and numerous others have gigged with him. He’s a busy 

Whilst being a sideman, he is still keen to pursue his own 
ideas. With one cassette recording under his belt - Blab Blah 
Blah Etc Etc , featuring Thad Kelly on bass and Pete Fairclough 

Wayne Batchelor on bass and Winston Clifford on drums. 
With this new group and seven new compositions he was all 
set to start a February/March tour. 

The criticism of Blah Blah Blah Etc Etc - that his playing is 
heavily influenced by Keith Jarrett (he even scats with a 
similar off-pitch whine in places) - he contemplates and 
denies. “I disagree in a way," he says slowly. “A pianist will 
play in a certain direction depending on who the rhythm 
section is and where the rhythm is. The way other people 
played on that tape, as well as my tunes, sort of pushed it in 
that direction. I don’t even like a lot of Keith Jarrett anyway.” 

The recording is now over two years old and Gee’s playing 
has developed considerably since then. His accompaniment to 
Bobby Wellins, on an empty night at Hoxton’s Tenor Clef, 
illuminated his terse phrasing and rhapsodic lines - which, 
together with his ability to embellish an idea with knife-like 
clarity in between sensitive, brush-stroke chords, show his 
popularity is well-founded. 

Success, so far, is not something that has affected him 
unduly. In fact, his hectic rehearsal schedule, he confesses, he 
would gladly substitute for endless salaried days of doing 
nothing. But whilst he remains a musician he maintains an 
explorative yet typically down-to-earth frame of mind. 
Although he confesses that he would love to play with Stevie 
Wonder “and be part of that vibe”, his ambitions are:more 

“I like to put myself in musical situations which have got a 
natural momentum and which I quite like. I’ll go and play 
with musicians that I want to play with, but for my own thing 
- I like playing trio gigs because it gives me a chance to play 
the melody.” * 
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how low 
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id Sarah Vaughan. Karen Bennett ge 


When Buster Williams plays, he often looks down 
at the bass’s stringboard as if he is curious, in a bemused sort of 

seems to respond. Then, “I see”; followed by a little reflective 
slide before they put their heads together again. Or perhaps he 

which sold him on this particular Hawks bass. “It was like all 
of the gods getting together and humming,” Buster says. 
Either way, the deus ex machina conceit is not at all far-fetched 

As Buster tells it, he was getting ready to go to the movies 
with his girlfriend one evening in I960 when he got a call 
from his father, Charles Anthony Williams, Sr. Someone was 
needed to fill in for bassist Nelson Boyd on a Gene Ammons/ 
Sonny Stitt date that very night in Philadelphia. The elder 
Williams was unavailable, and having groomed his 17-year- 

the gig over to him. Buster arrived early and introduced 
himself. He recalls the conversation with Stitt: 

“Are you gonna play the gig?” 

Buster: “I’m gonna do my best.” 

This question was repeated twice before Buster realized that 
"do my best” was not the politically-correct answer, and 
mustered an emphatic “yes”. 

At the end of the night, Ammons asked him to join the 
band, and the next day they went on the road. When Buster 
and company got stranded by Ammons after two weeks in 
Kansas City, the bassist was prepared. “My father had given 

When he got back to his hometown of Camden, New 

Delaware. Dakota Staton heard them, and hired the whole 
group. It turned out to be the beginning of Buster’s stint with 
singers, which lasted until 1968. After Staton, he moved on to 


work with Betty Carter, from whom he learned “all about 

how to play good notes and make every note count. I really 
learned how to play time." 

While Buster was working with Carter at Birdland, he was 
approached by Sarah Vaughan’s piano player, who offered him 
that gig. By the end of the week, he had given Carter his 

develop them, and then they leave . . 

Off he went, and learned how to play in tune. “Sarah 
Vaughan could sing in front of a 16-piece band, stop the band 
in rehearsal, and turn around and tell the second trumpet 

During his tenure with Vaughan, Buster saw Europe for the 

Miles Davis, Ron Carter, Wayne Shorter, Herbie Hancock and 
Tony Williams. Buster was 20, and awed by it all. He went on 

things, that he had a penchant for security, and that it’s really 

He moved out to the West Coast because of his work with 
Wilson and one day, while he was between gigs, he got a call 
at home in LA. It was Herbie Hancock. 

“He said, ‘Hi, I’m in San Francisco with Miles and he wants 
to know if you can come up and work with us’. My wife was 
there, and she noticed something strange ... I was stunned! 
[Herbie] said, ‘Miles will pay you $300 for the week’.” 

Despite the fact that playing with Miles was Buster’s 
biggest dream, his earlier experiences prompted him to 
demand more money. “I said, Herbie, I want $350. 

“So he says, ‘Well, Miles only pays the bass player $300’. 
To this day, I can’t understand that. Is there something 
inferior about the bass player? A lot of people think that kind 
of way.” 















stories are, typically, priceless. Buster met 
id Tony for a rehearsal at a house where they 


/hat’.” (Buster sings the first four bars to illustrate.) “We 
■an through the head and that was it. They just said, ‘Oh, 
No problem. You’ll hear it.’ Those were the famous last 
s: You'll hear it. Then they went back to what they’d been 


n the co 
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iself?’ 
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1 1973. 


would take us tonight. And the audiem 
ike we did. Experiences of levitating, i 
f fainting. I mean, we would play oi 


The whole thing might sound like a fairy-tale, were 
it not for a few empirical notes, like the one at the top of 
Buster Williams’s discography, which explains that it is only a 
partial (five page) list; the complete one includes approximate¬ 
ly 350 albums, among them his wonderful work with Sphere 


o the 


hotel.” 

What Buster heard that night was unlike anything he’d 
previously encountered. “The first tune was ‘Agitation’, and 
Tony had the tempo way up there. You’d look over at Tony 
and all you’d see was smoke. And Herbie’s laying out half the 
time, and when he does play, it’s like sspplash ...” (Buster 

Wayne soloed ... I mean, what is he playing?” 

Although he felt lost, Buster must have sounded pretty 

“ ‘Miles wants to know if you want to stay with the band.’ 


R.iley and Charlie Rou: 

Great Jazz Trio’s Grammy-nominee L i e For Sale album with 
Hank Jones and Tony Williams. In addition to these groups, 
and the Timeless All-Stars, Buster has worked almost con¬ 
tinually as a sideman. Pick a name and he’s likely to have been 
there, with artists as diverse as Larry Coryell, Freddie Hub¬ 
bard, Oliver Lake, Mary Lou Williams, Woody Shaw. 

l Shoshu Buddhism in 1972, says he has finally 


:onfiden< 




rasps] ‘Man, I just don’t like to fuck with nobody’.” 

paying him well beyond what Miles could afford, so he stayc 
on the payroll and did the gig with Miles as an interim sh< 
every time he could. And he overcame his musical confusic 
by asking the boss directly, “ ‘Miles, man, what am 

fast!’ ” 

When Wilson was off, Buster assumed the role of “New 
York bass player in Los Angeles”, and picked up gigs with Roy 
Haynes, Elvin Jones, Kenny Durham, anybody who came 
through town. Though still officially with Wilson, whose 
dates were gracefully scheduled, Buster started working with 
Hancock's own band; with Herbie Mann; and with Art Blakey 

switched on and off with Ron Carter for dates with Mann and 
Hancock; and when Paul Chambers died, Buster also took on 
work in the trio with Jimmy Cobb and Wynton Kelley. 

“Then,” says Buster, “I had to choose. And for the first time 
in my life, I took the least-paying job, because it was the most 
usical and because it was what I wanted to do.” He joined 


ing-off point is his recent 
album Something More (In & Out) which features Hancock, 
Shorter, A1 Foster and trumpeter Shunzo Ohno along with 
Williams. His new working band, which is called Buster 

Green, Ralph Moore, Ohno, and Billy Drummond. The group 
toured Europe in March and April 1990, and played the First 
International Jazz Festival in Moscow last June. Their New 


;verybody. Because it’s only how 
ces it all worthwhile. Ifitj’s just 


nto the gig with Hancock, Buster, deluded into thinking he 
:ould still afford the Nancy Wilson-era life-style, had his 
Vlercedes-280 repossessed. “And I became a real New Yorker,” 
le smiles. Oh well. 





























THE LABEL On A Bottle Of 
Jack Daniels Whiskey Is For Folks Who 
Aren’t Too Impressed By Labels. 

Our label has always lacked colour, dating to when , 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went on it. 

And we still say that at the Tennessee distillery today. 

If your interest lies in a truly smooth sippin’ whiskey, 
we recommend Jack Daniel’s. But if you like colourful labels, 
well there’s no shortage of brands to pick from. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY'* 












tongue twister 


In the programme note for Different Trains, that bracing 

Holocaust victims, Steve Reich suggested that its blend of live 
instrumentation and sampled speech fragments would “lead to 
a new kind of documentary music video theatre in the not too 

London towards the end of 1988, I can remember raising a 
slightly sceptical eyebrow at that assertion. It sounded rather 
grand, somehow, coming from a composer whose published 
statements have usually been confined to musical specifics. 

be premiered in Stuttgart next year, and - despite the fact that 
he was over here to promote a new album of orchestral music - 
it’s very much what he’s most interested in talking about right 

do you set them without doing violence to their social and 
cultural context? Temperamentally drawn to the Williams/ 
Creeley/Olsen/Ginsberg line of American vernacular poetry, 
firmly rooted in speech-rhythms, Reich began by attempting 
some settings of Williams while he was still at Juilliard. The 
results were none too successful. 


and one of the Harlem Six in Come Out (1966), Reich not only 
discovered the process of “phasing”, whereby two or more 
repeating patterns shift gradually in and out of phase with each 
other, but was able to give the pieces a documentary quality - 

“Going back to the 60s, there was electronic music, and 
there was musique concrete, and there was sort of an argument 
between these two styles. I always found the musique concrete 

example was Stockhausen’s Gesang Der Jiinglinge. But what 
makes the piece great is the Jiinglinge - the kid’s voice. That’s 
what makes the piece vibrant, not the electronic oscillators." 

“taking something that’s been said and intensifying it through 
repetition. But the voice character of the subject matter is 
crucial: that’s your singer, that’s your text, and in those pieces 
it was the entire instrumentation.” 

Reich’s immediate concern was to apply the phasing 

this led to Piano Phase and Violin Phase (both 1967) and then 
on to an ever more elaborate series of instrumental pieces 
crowned by Music For Eighteen Musicians in 1976. By now he 
had developed some sophisticated variations on the phasing 
technique — including the process of “build up and reduction”, 
whereby more complicated patterns are allowed to emerge 
gradually by the substitution of beats for rests over an 



















words and music since his student days. 

In T e h i l l i m Reich seemed to have found an accept¬ 
able solution to the problem of setting texts, by using 
constantly changing metres: a method which he also finally 
applied to William Carlos Williams in The Desert Music 
(1984). But The Desert Music was also symptomatic of another 
development in his career - the crossover to large-scale 
orchestral commissions and the tentative acceptance of his 
music by the classical establishment. The culmination of this 
period - and, he assures us, his last orchestral work for the 
foreseeable future — was The Four Sections, first performed in 
1987 but only now making it into the record shops (on Elektra 
Nonesuch 979 220). With its leisurely, enigmatic first 

well, passion than anything Reich had written up to that point, 
although he is wary of discussing it in those terms. 

“In the first movement particularly there are longer and 
more fully developed melodic lines than would have been the 
case if I hadn’t written Tehillim and The Desert Music. I also 
very consciously remember that when I wrote The Four Sections 
we were about to go away up to Vermont for the summer and I 
really wanted to write a piece which began slowly, contempla¬ 
tively: that had an inward, more meditative state of mind. 
Most of my pieces begin hammer and tongs: you’re off and 
running at about J = 184 and off we go! So I wanted 
something that would completely foil that. Technically, it’s a 
series of canons at the unison producing resulting patterns, but 
because of the nature of the lines and their chromatic bent and 
their length it does give a very different impression. 

“Charles Olsen once said, ‘We don’t get older, we stand 
more revealed’. So I think it’s not so much that you decide to 

honesty seems to come with age. Beyond that, to analyse it in 
emotional terms I think is not productive." 

Although Reich’s orchestral writing is never 
less (and often more) than expert, there’s a strong sense that he 
seems happier working with his own and other small ensem¬ 
bles: a bit like someone who can cut an impressive figure in a 
tuxedo when he wants to, but still somehow looks better 
wearing clothes of his own choosing. The 1980s, he feels, 
“were a very conservative period. There was a lot of going back 
to Mahler and Bruckner and so on, and there was also a lot of 
going back to opera. I felt very removed from this in many 
ways.” In particular he has problems with contemporary 
composers who continue to write operas in “some bel canto 
form that had its genesis in La Scala in the 18th century, based 
on the fact that people have to bellow it out because there are 
no microphones and you've got to be heard over an orchestra ”. 

The Cave will be scored for a fairly modest ensemble of about 

woodwinds. The players and singers will move about on 
scaffolding between five large video screens which will present 
“interviews, landscapes, architectural and archival footage in 


sequences timed with live music”: to this end Reich is 
collaborating with the video artist Beryl Korot, who also 
happens to be his wife. The theme of the piece is Moslem- 
Jewish relations, presented specifically in terms of ; their 
historical and biblical background - the cave in question being 
the burial place of Abraham, in what is now the largely Arab 
town of Hebron on the West Bank. Both Jews and Moslems 
trace their lineage back through Abraham (or Ibrahim), and 
this cave is therefore symbolically important as the only site 
which is sacred to followers of both religions. 

The Cave will be roughly two-and-a-half hours long, but so 
far Reich has only written about an hour’s worth of music. 
What’s holding him back is not lack of inspiration but the 
time it takes to collect interview footage from his diverse and 
geographically far-flung range of Arab and Jewish sources. As 
in Different Trains , his compositional method is to feed speech 
fragments into a sampler and to allow the pitch and rhythm of 
the spoken voices to determine his musical material: thus 
completing the loop that takes us back to the aesthetic of It’s 
Gonna Rain and Come Out; allowing content to determine form. 

“For me. Different Trains was like saying, OK, now we go 
all the way back to those early tape pieces and put it all 
together: literally take the recorded material, not just the 
written text, and put that into an ensemble of musicians. So 
that piece for me is pivotal. And it was also written with this 
theatre piece in mind. I didn’t know what it would be about, 
but I knew it would take several years to do and be a very 
time-consuming and expensive project, so it seemed a little 
foolhardy just to go launching off into this thing, not being 
really sure whether these techniques added up to anything. So 
Different Trains , aside from being the piece that it is, was also 
done as a study, to see if this worked. 

“The piece is not a concert with video, and it’s not an 
opera,” he insists. “It’s on the cusp, and the tension between 
whether there is any acting or impersonation on the part of the 
singers or whether they are in fact always themselves is part of 
what’s dramatically interesting.” 

Of course, this also means that new compromises have to be 
made when selecting suitable passages from the interview 
tapes: “A lot of what is said is sometimes said in such a way 
whereby it’s really a bore to listen to in terms of the music of 
the speech. Conversely there are some people who have just a 
lovely voice but either their English is incomprehensible or 
they’re irrelevant from an interview standpoint. But, marvel¬ 
lously, there are about ten people in the first act so far who just 
have everything together. ” 

And what about the interviewees: how do they feel about 
having their contributions used in this way? I wondered, for 
instance, if Reich had had any feedback from his governess 
Virginia, whose reminiscences formed an important part of 
Different Trains. 

“I took the record out to Virginia and played her a littlt bit 
of it,” he recalls. “She looked at me and said - ‘Did anybody 
buy this?’ I said, ‘Yes, actually, Virginia, it’s doing very well.’ 
So I heard her listen some more, and she said: ‘It’s nice.’ ” * 










free gig - bring your own audience! 













venues to present them, and they ended up with too few gigs 
for it to be worthwhile. Most venues willing to host 
improvised music can’t afford to pay much and musicians often 
end up out-of-pocket having set up gigs themselves. 

Lloyd’s experiences reinforce the views of Peter Urpeth of 
Jazz Services, which was founded eight years ago and is funded 
by the Arts Council. They are allocated money to run tours: 
within that budget they control their own expenditure. - 
Usually they organise about five or six tours per year; in 
1990-91 they attempted to make more of those improvised 
music tours, but Peter says that over the last year it’s become 
apparent that there’s a substantial decline in opportunities to 

where it’s comfortable, the musicians and the audience are 
treated well and the gig is publicised properly, is only about 
three or four, including London. 

“Jazz Services tries to pay all musicians roughly the same 
and treat them equally, regardless of the type of music. This 

get. Whether it’s a general decline in the money available or to 

increasingly less adventurous, possibly because administrators 
are often generalists programming on marketing rather than 
artistic factors. 

“There are places with commitment which can be relied on 
to take these tours, but the publicly-funded venues have been 
devastated by poll-tax and rate-capping. When trying to 
organise a tour for Marilyn Crispell I ran round and could only 
get four or five gigs. That’s insulting to artists of her calibre. 
The problems are not logistical: they’re financial and due to a 

were one of the originating forces of improvised music, but 
now it’s in danger of dying out here. London is one of the 
worst areas. The only venue of any real standing with any 
commitment to improvised music is the Jazz Cafe.” 

committee, which had £21,000 last year to allocate between 
about nine bands. As Lloyd and Wachsmann's experience 
illustrated, awards are usually not even enough for the 
recipients to contemplate setting up a tour. I raised the hoary 
question of whether there are no gigs because there is no 








































speaking of the essence 





Already many music-lovers will be thinking ‘Evan Parker'. Master 
instrumentalist, advocate for free improvisation, creator of a singular 
solo music, Evan Parker is one of the modem era's most extraordinary 

The ex-botany student-cum-jazz fanatic who came to London in the 
mid-60s and made his mark playing with SME, Parker's biography 
is too well-knoum to need further rehearsal here. In the last 25 years 
he has played in a variety of peripheral contexts, from the Charlie 
Watts big band to the Michael Nyman ensemble, but his first 
allegiance has always been to free improvisation. That vocation he has 
pursued particularly in two long-standing trios — with Barry Guy 
and Paul Lytton; with Alex von Schlippenbach and Paul Lovens - 
and, since 1974, in the context of solo saxophone performance, 
becoming, as Richard Cook wrote in 1985, “arguably the finest of all 
solo improvisers''. 

I met with Evan on 18/1/91 and our three-hour conversation 
produced enough material for three or four articles. In this instance, 
I’ve chosen to highlight some of the more abstract areas we touched 
upon. Tree improvising may be the most ancient of musical practices 
but it remains the hardest to describe; Evan, I think, comes as close as 
anyone has to naming the unnameable. In part one he talks about how 
and why he improvises and about his music’s links (or not) to the jazz 
tradition, to politics, to metaphysics; in part two he traces the 
evolution and practice of his remarkable solo music, that sensuous, 
finespun soprano sound-flow with which, helped by circular breathing 
techniques, he is able to create “the illusion of polyphony’’. 

For the sake of clarity, I’ve occasionally included the questions 
and/or quotations which sparked Evan's replies, but most of what 
follows is uninterrupted Parker. The snake, who appears in such titles 
as The Snake Decides and “The Snake As Road Sign’’ is, says 
Evan, a very personal and resonant symbol for him: “especially of 
treachery . . . untrapability, danger. Plus the other things ... the 
snake-charmer, hypnotism, self-renewal.’’ Perhaps these are the 
aphorisms of the snake, as told by a master charmer. 


I. Stepping Through The Wall: Group Improvisation 

“I still use the word ‘jazz’. For me I'm playing jazz. ” Evan 
Parker, 1973. 


particular context, coming out of a particular tradition. I don’t 
really care what people call it but I would want it to be clear 
that I was inspired to play by listening to certain people who 
continue to be talked about mainly in jazz contexts. People 
like John Coltrane, Eric Dolphy, Cecil Taylor - these were 
people who played music that excited me to the point where I 
took music seriously myself. That continues to be the case. 
That’s where what I’m doing has to make most sense, if it 
makes any sense at all.” 

“If you relate to that tradition, I think there comes a point 
where you either have a personal voice or you don’t. If you 
don’t, you continue to be talked about as somebody who 
sounds like somebody else. And if you do, you start being 
talked about as somebody who other people sound like!” 

“It’s been fantastic for me to play in the last couple of years 
with Cecil Taylor because he was one of my inspirations wjhen I 
was still learning to play. Especially in group improvisation 
terms. That original trio with Jimmy Lyons and Sunny Murray 
was, for me, more interesting than the trio of Albert Ayler, 
Gary Peacock and Sunny Murray, though that was also 



“The continuity with the jazz tradition is there ... it is in the 
energy and intensity both of the feelings and of the way they are 
expressed.’’ Ian Carr on Evan Parker, 1973. 

“Of course the music expresses something, but I’m not sure 
whether it’s as simple as expressing how you feel and that 
being the intention or the aim. My aim is often to make rnyself 
feel better by playing.” (Laughs) 


everything, was determined by that influence. It’s hard to pick 
any one thing. Maybe the most important was his ability to 
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vork is 



After The New: Evan Parker 


move on from what he’d already done to something else. In the 
most exceptional way. I can’t think of any other player who 
was prepared to abandon so much of what they were about in 
order to move to the next thing. And it speaks of the essence of 
improvisation — that ability to abandon what you know in 
favour of moving towards the unknown territory.” 

“When the music’s really going you switch from left-brain activity to 
right-brain activity - and once you’ve made that switch the left brain 
can think about more or less anything it wants. The laundry, 
anything.’’ Evan Parker, 1985. 

“The speeds of decision-making that are involved in group 
improvisation go beyond analytical thought, in the same way 
that playing Chopin must go beyond analytical thought. 
There are . . . larger patterns involved, which have to be 
grasped as patterns — patterns of speed, patterns of intensity.” 

So are you aware of what you’re playing as you’re playing it? 
“You’re very aware. You’re absolutely in it. Of course there’s a 
certain amount of anticipation and tactical considerations 
which help to make the bigger shape. But on a detail for detail 
level, it’s not done by adding one thing to another, it’s done 
by . .. instantaneous is the wrong word because you’ve done it 
before you’ve even thought about it. You can only listen to 

”... after it’s happened. ( Laughs) But you’ve done it before 
you’ve thought of it.” 

“There’s an analogy with the spokes on a revolving wheel. 
Everything’s in motion, the rim of the wheel is supported by 
the spokes, but when the whole thing is turning you don’t see 
the spokes any more. If the thing didn’t have that speed of 
rotation, it would make sense to count the spokes and think 
about them one at a time. But the whole point is to get the 
thing revolving and the spokes are only there to enable the rim 
of the wheel to turn. There’s some kind of equivalent to that in 
the music. You could, you can, after the event, slow the thing 
down and look at how all the pieces fit together. But the whole 
point is that those pieces fit together in that way in order to 
generate the speed of movement which is the music." 

“The music is not what you hear by analysis, it’s what is there 
in the real time of the performance.” 

If not by analysis, how do you carry forward your music? 

“A lot of the idea of going forward will be to do with what 
sound like very technical considerations. Because that’s the 
only way you can think about the possibilities. It’s as though 
the emotional content can only be conveyed by a technical 
vehicle which evolves. So the emotional message remains the 
same, but in order for it to retain its meaning and its freshness, 
the technical content of the music has to change.” 


“I’m currently interested in approaching the challenge of 
reconciling free improvisation with studio recording in a 
slightly different way. I’d like to work with shorter . . . forms 
is the wrong word . . . shorter durations for pieces. You can 

trying to improvise a larger form through the use of short 
pieces. That’s what I want to get to. To edit as you go, to 
construct the pieces according to the bigger form you seem to 
be evolving.” 

“What happened with *The Woe' was, we couldn't ignore the war, we 
were in the war, therefore to stay in the music we had to let the war in 
the music and the music became war. ” Steve Lacy, 1983. 

“The way Steve integrates improvisation and composition is 
anyway rather different from the kind of so-called free 
improvising that the groups I organise do. So a situation like 
that wouldn’t arise. I don’t think it would because the music is 
. . . it’s a medium of transcendence. It’s not about mundane 
matters. Whatever you want to call that other dimension - 
mystical, spiritual, cosmic — it’s the recognition that music 
has a chance to generate emotions, feelings, thoughts which 
are metaphysical: not worldly, other-worldly. That’s the attrac- 

“And maybe, in the worst case, escapism, in the sense of 
running away from reality, comes into it. I prefer to think . . . 
I think it was Brahms who said to somebody that they have 
religion but we have something better — speaking of music.” 

“Which is not to say that I don’t have political thoughts. But I 
don’t think about them as having the same kind of possibilities 
for me as the music does. Because it’s a separate life. Or, in the 
words of John Stevens, ‘another little world’. It’s as though 
you step through a wall, in the way that a character does in one 
of Doris Lessing’s novels. The heroine steps through the wall 
and starts to live her life on the other side, which is in a 
slightly different time and place. That’s how it is. Music, 
freely improvised group music especially, is a way of stepping 
through the wall to another place where things are, in some 
ways, more straightforward." 

“If you look at music as a continuum between two polar 
extremes, then at one extreme is a music that is totally 
predictable because you know everything in it from start to 
finish; at the other extreme there is music that is so surprising 
you have trouble understanding it as music - say an indeter¬ 
minate piece by John Cage. 

“I guess I like to be closer to the pole that is about the 
unknown and the unfamiliar. But at the same time I want to 
feel that it’s about something, that it has meaning. So the aim 
is not to ‘let sounds be sounds’, or however Cage put it, but to 
acknowledge the fact that producing the sounds means some¬ 
thing to you, being in control of the sounds means something 
to you, interacting with the other players means something to 
you. And have the outcome, the musical outcome, be at least 





an expression of those things.” 

2. Taking The Note For A Walk: Solo Saxophone 

“The evolution is there, but only when you look 
backwards. It wasn’t that in 1974 I decided it would be a good 
thing if I could evolve a solo music which would sound the 
way it does now.” 

But having come a certain way? 

“You still don’t know where it’s going. ( Laughs ) It’s much 
easier to talk about where you’ve come from than to say where 
you’re going next.” 

“When I first started to think about trying to be original - 
which is as awkward a proposition as it sounds, but at some 
point you have to decide: what am I trying to do? what am I 
trying to sound like? - I thought the space, the niche that I 
could look for was somewhere between Albert Ayler, Pharoah 
Sanders, with some of the floating quality, the rhythmic 
quality, of the way John Tchicai played. I thought I could 
achieve . . . not exactly a synthesis, but I could work my way 
through the gaps that were left between what those people 

“In the case of Ayler it was to do with his access to the 
overtone, the altissimo register, overtone control of the 

articulation, certain kinds of double-tonguing, triple- 
tonguing. And in Tchicai’s case, to do with his way of floating 
over already a non-metric pulse, on those New York Art 
Quartet records. To spell it out, it sounds very mechanical but 
I was actually emotionally moved to want to be in that space. It 
wasn’t just a calculation, I felt an impulse." 



that becomes your reference, your context. Because you 
approach something in a consistent way, you do generate 

your sound, your approach. And then everything starts to be 
channelled into that: like, would this be an appropriate way to 
go? So, yes, you are pushed in a particular direction by 
decisions that you’ve made, which then become internalised 
and inseparable from your viewpoint. Even though you’re 
nominally free to go anywhere, you become protective of a 
certain notion of yourself, what you are, your sound.” 

“It was evolved simply to fill the space that was all mine. 
Suddenly it’s all yours!” 

“My evolution in solo playing has been to exploit technical 
possibilities and acoustic possibilities unique to the solo 
situation. When you have all the space to fill, you can listen 
more closely to the specific resonances in the room, to the 
specific interaction with the acoustic, to the overtone compo¬ 
nents in the sound — the harmonic components in any one note 
become much more audible. The temptation to fragment 
individual tones into their harmonic components becomes very 


attractive because you can hear yourself that much more 
closely; you can hear the detail of what’s happening in any one 

How integral to your music now is the circular breathing? 

“You remember I spoke before about certain processes being 
necessary to get the wheel up to speed. The circular breathing 
and the continuous sound is a very useful way of getting the 
solo engine up to speed for me. Because once the sound has 
been ringing in the room, in your ears, in the instrument for a 
certain period of time, it’s as though it aids the shift to the 
right brain.” 

“There’s a kind of danger in being too clear, even too clear 
with myself, about how these things work. Because if I try to 
make an analytical method out of how to become non- 
analytical, then I’m involving myself in some strange contra¬ 
dictions.” C Laughs ) 

“My solo playing at the moment is about overtones and 
polyrhythms and using certain kinds of polyrhythmic finger¬ 
ing patterns in order to generate the illusion of polyphony. It’s 
a bit like juggling . . . You have to do the easier tricks first: 
get into the rhythm and suddenly your body is able to do 
things which you couldn’t do cold. 

“The best bits of my solo playing, for me, I can’t explain to 
myself. Certainly I wouldn’t know how to go straight to them 
cold. The circular breathing is a way of starting the engine, 
but at a certain speed all kinds of things happen which I’m not 
consciously controlling. They just come out. It’s as though the 
instrument comes alive and starts to have a voice of its own.” 

“ Finished, it's finished, nearly finished, it must be nearly finished." 
Opening lines to Endgame by Samuel Beckett, EP’s favourite 

“There are two ways of ending for me. One is where the thing 
unravels. If you think about the music as the pattern in a 
carpet - you know how the fringe of a carpet is made out of the 
weft, you can see the component threads? Sometimes it’s 
interesting for me to let the thing unravel so the pattern is 
gradually pulled apart and you’re left with only the threads, 
the strands. 

“Or another way - and again this is me observing what 
tends to happen rather than me describing a plan of action - is 
the complexities reach such a pitch that they cancel one 
another out and you get a blur of. . . almost like white noise. 
Not white noise but an impenetrable kind of thickness. The 
whole thing locks. It’s a gridlock. Everything locks solid and — 

“There’s no form in the sense of having a bigger architectural 
notion that the playing then provides the details for. There do 
tend to be shapes. It tends to move from simple to complex 





call me MR DRUMS 








Louis Moholo is one of the world's great drummers, up 
there with Max Roach and Roy Haynes. Whatever the context - 
South African jive, jazz, free music - Moholo finds rhythm, explores 
rhythm, allows rhythm its own say, letting it live, breathe and speak. 

After leaving his native South Africa with the Blue Notes (Chris 
McGregor, piano; Dudu Pukwana, saxophone; Mongezi Feza, 
trumpet; Johnny Dyani, bass) in 1964, he quickly became a 
mainstay of the European free-jazz scene, playing in key groups with 
John Tchicai, Roswell Rudd, Archie Shepp, Steve Lacy, Peter 
Brotzmann, Mike Osborne, Keith Tippett and Irene Schweizer, 
■s. He also detected the heartbeat in more obtuse musical 
with Evan Parker, Derek Bailey and other free 

r e than any other drummer or 


earth. 

Today he leads his own group, Viva La Black, featuring Sean 
Bergin, Steve Williamson and Tebe Lipere amongst others, and we've 
recently heard him playing with Cecil Taylor in Taylor’s momentous 
Live In Berlin {“Cecil is so exuberant ... I love Cecil"). He also 
hopes to soon achieve a long-held ambition to play with Ornette 


Louis is the only surviving member of the Blue Notes; Mongezi 
Feza died in 1975, Johnny Dyani in 1986, while last year saw the 
sad deaths of both Chris McGregor and Dudu Pukwana. At present 
Louis is preparing a tribute CD for Ogun dedicated to all the Blue 
Notes which will feature contributions from Evan Parker, Dave 


Holland and Keith Tippett amongst others. He is also working on a 
new Viva La Black album and a solo project. 

childhood in South Africa ... 

Ah no! My name is this, I was born 
want me to start like that? You want me tc 
OK, I was born in South Africa in 194 
under the heat I was born. And I come from a no-good 
country, in terms of laws, a very fucked-up country indeed. 
That’s why I split in the first place. 








and we would come back crying. We'd get some sticks and 
things and try to imitate the boy-scouts. 1 would play on top 
of a tin can, just imitating the scouts, round and round the 
house, banging and making a lot of noise, like kids do. That’s 
how I started, though I didn’t realise that I had started. 

I got into the boy-scouts and then I was near to those kettle 
drums, the real thing! Ha ha! I was there, playing those kettle 
drums. But they got taken away, because the scout-master said 
I was playing too much, I was unruly . . . But I had tasted the 

was banging away for two hours, every day. It keeps the doctor 

normal dancing stuff for ballrooms, Glenn Miller, Ellington. 
Then I left that for jazz combos and trios, and that just grew 
and grew. I played in many places in South Africa, I won a 
prize for my drumming, they were issuing little gold stars you 
know, ha ha! Oh man, you’re a good drummer, have a little 
gold star, right on! So I gave it to my father, I don’t know 
what happened to that. Dudu got one too, Mongs, and Chris 

Eddie Moboza, who died in South Africa, a very, very good 
drummer. He played with the first Chris McGregor big band 
in South Africa. One day he didn’t make the gig, this guy, and 
I depped for him and I never parted with Chris from then. 
This is about ’61. 

We were invited to play in a festival in Switzerland, and 
Dollar Brand invited us to come to a club where he was 
playing and we worked there and stayed in Zurich for one and 
a half years. And we came to England. We got out of South 

all the shit that was happening, there was no space for nobody to 
were tired of it. I was working with Chris McGregor and 

together; we were not supposed to be on the same bandstand 
with Chris, we were not supposed to play for white people. I 
mean, I was supposed to play places where my mother wouldn't 
be allowed to come in and hear me play. And they wouldn’t 
only refuse her to come to my concerts, they would also beat 
her up maybe — so fucked up were those guys in South Africa 

So sometimes Chris McGregor would have to play behind a 

come to this place where we would drink some beer, in the 
Zulu quarters, but white people were not allowed in here; Chris 
would paint his face with black polish to come in there. You 

a long time white people were not allowed to come into black 
townships at all. And vice versa, we had to get papers to come 
into white areas. I was arrested a lot of times coming from a 
gig carrying my sticks home. I wasn’t doing anything, but it 
was an offence just to be there, just to be walking in the street. 





Ronnie Scott’s they would start going (affects public school 
accent) ‘Well, you see, boys . . . one should do this, one 
shouldn’t do that ... OK boys}' And I would go ‘No no no, 
don’t call us boys!’ I’d been through too hard a time to be 
called a boy in England. 

So, we had to fight very hard here too, there was a lot of 
prejudice. I don’t even want to say anything about it, but 
someone said I should use Brylcream for my hair! Ben Webster 

Brylcream in it, but he would, like, make a joke, 'Hey maan, 
you should put some Brylcreeaam in your hair maaan!’ 

Then me and Mongs asked him if we could sit in with him 
and he asked us where we were from, we said South Africa and 
he couldn’t believe we could play anything , because maybe we 
were from the jungle. He goes, ‘You come from South Africa, 

he gave us a break, Mongs played so beautiful . . . and Ben 
Webster adopted Mongs after that. Right there on the band¬ 
stand, he goes, ‘Man, you’re my son!’ He wanted to go 
through it all, legally and everything, really , ask ... I was 
just going to say, ‘Ask Johnny,’ I was just going to say ‘Ask 
Johnny’ man ... In the end it was just a verbal contract. 

When Stuff Smith died we were consoling Ben Webster, he 
came to us - me, Mongs, Johnny and Dudu - he was crying 
and we looked after him for one day. We gave him respect, the 
respect that we came with from South Africa, he was our 
father, and he liked us for that, he liked us. He used to look 
after us very well, Ben . . . 

Do you ever regret leaving South Africa? 

what it would do to me in my life, this heavy duty demand it 

. . . if I could be born again and know that I’m going to come 
to be in exile, then no way, because exile is a fucker. 

Sometimes, a lot of times, I heard Dudu say that he would 
have preferred the difficulties of South Africa than to deal with 
the music over here. Because in South Africa, although there 
was the oppression and all that, we still played innocently , we 
didn’t know who the bank manager was! Over here you have to 

least the music was yours, and the people of South Africa, they 
recognise that if you are gifted in something, in anything, 
then you are that, and you are named that. You are respected, 
and just innocently too, no big deal, not because you have a 
million pounds in the bank; you are just the village drummer 
who makes his people happy. I would be called Louis Who 
Plays The Drums, my surname would be Drums. 

And here? 

so many other things, forces which have nothing to do with life. 
But I thank God that I came here anyway, you know, because 


play free music, to play avant-garde. Because in my early days 
I thought I didn’t want to have anything to do with 
avant-garde, free music or jazz; I wanted to pay my rent, and it 
didn’t pay my rent so well! 

Could you talk about the Blue Notes? 

I thank God for having met up with these guys. Like Dudu, 
this guy was a ton of music, you know? Mr Dudu Pukwana, he 
used to compose about four songs a day, even in the hardship 
of South Africa, and he practised every day. Dudu was just the 
pillar of the Blue Notes. Dudu the blessed light, he was 
special. 

And Mongs was the darling really, the sweetheart of the 

everybody! Then in South Africa we had this other guy called 
Nick Moyake, Nick was the older guy to us, and we respected 

together in terms of strength. Everybody had a part to play. 
Then, of course, Johnny - every song that we played Johnny 

musical, anything he did was ... he was kind of like a 
godsend for us, he had some magic about him. And we knew 
from the start, when he was a young boy with a singing band 
and I was playing drums backing them, he was such a fantastic 

switched from alto-singing to bass-playing, and he played it so 
well. He just fitted like a glove, he was in the same vibe as us, 
and he put the music of the Blue Notes where it was at. He 
was a gift from heaven. 

Then Chris. We would naturally get into songs, we would 
take them lightly, like kindergarten songs, and Chris, maybe 
typically of a Westerner, would leave no stone unturned and 
he saw the gold, which we didn’t because we were in the gold. 

organised it, put it into perspective from his musical know¬ 
ledge. So we had everything in there. Chris was very broad¬ 
minded, a very, very clever cat. In the end he was very proud 
of us, and we were very proud of him, secretly. 

Now this is a secret, but we were very proud of each other, 
and we really kicked each other’s ass. And we were so together 
too; if anybody said, ‘practise’, under no circumstances were 
we to refuse. We did not play games with each other, we did 
not play buddy-buddy, even though we were buddies. If I 

buddy-buddy. If I’m out of line or wrong, there was no 
bullshit. 

We were strict and really very concentrated on this music. 
It was like something very urgent we had to do, and our first 
record was called Very Urgent. It was just like a flower that 
burst open. 

What happened to the band when you all split off to do your own 
We came to understand that blood is thicker than water. Even 





























subscribe! 

. . . and the night will belong to you 


You want more? Very well, esteemed ones. If you’re a 
fledgeling first-time subscriber to the world’s most discerning 

the brand-new Night Records catalogue. Through the kind 

masters of the music, we can offer the choice of one of four 
splendid new releases, as reviewed in Wire 84. 


Rahsaan Roland Kirk The Man Who Cried Fire 


Cannonball Adderley Radio Nights 
Les McCann Les Is More 

Not only Les, but also Roberta Flack, Tumntine, Gerald Albright . . . 

Eddie Harris A Tale Of Two Cities 

This is what you do: fill in the subscription form with this 
issue; write Roland, Eddie, Les or Cannon on the back, 

cheque or credit card number. A CD will follow as soon as 

Offer available to first-time subscribers only - and it closes on 22 


March 1991, 







at Czech writer Josef Skvortcky, author of The Bass Saxophone 
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STUDY JAZZ AT THE ROYAL CONSERVATORY WHERE 
YOUR INTERNATIONAL JAZZ CAREER BEGINS C 


|azz department of the Royal Conservatory counts over one hundred students. The full pr 
lasts six years. For foreign students who have completed a study in their own country it is po: 
two years. The Jazz department of the Royal Conservatory is international by nature. Aside 
and give performances with the top players of the jazz world. The jazz department has good 
The Delta Jazz Concerts and The International Association of Jazz Schools. 


full program for the Performing Artist Diploma 
is possible to obtain the Certificate Jazz within 
Aside from the regular program students study 


Artist in Residence Project 

► Barry Harris, master of bebop piano, 4-7 March 1991 

► Pat Metheny, virtuoso of jazz guitar, 25-27 March 1991. The Royal Conservatory is the only institute in Europe that participates 
in Pat Metheny's educational world tour. Ask for the brochures about these lessons and concerts. Please call ...31 70 381 42 51. 

North Sea Jazz Festival ► The Big Band Royal Conservatory performs at the main stage conducted by a.o. Bob Brookmeyer, Rob McConnell, 
Bill Holman. 

Information ► Ask for the General Brochure and the Study Guide Jazz with detailed information on teachers, study programs, entrance 
exams, financial matters, housing, study facilities, demo studios, performing spaces, etc. 

► Please call ...31 70 381 42 51; or ► fax ...31 70 385 39 41; or ► write Royal Conservatory / Jazz Studies, Juliana van Stolberglaan 
I. 2595 CA Den Haag, Holland. 
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this page, a selection of informative, contentious and plain opinionated statistics from the 


extraordinary orbit of the worlds jazz and r, 


zine. Why t 




ten late-lamented outposts of 
improvisation 



7. Studio Rivbea 

8. The Old Place 

9. The Golden Circle 




improvisation: best-sellers 

I. Hall Of Mirrors Evan Parker & Walter Prati (MM&T) 


2. Harmos LJCO (Intake) 

3. The Ericle Of Dolphi Paul Lovetts, Evan Parker, Paul Rutherford, Dave 
Holland (Po Torch) 




6. Looking (Berlin Version) The Feel Trio (FMP) 

7. No Wave Revelation Music Ensemble (Moers) 

8. Viva! La Black Louis Moholo (Ogun) 

9. Many Bobbing Heads At Last Marty Fogel (CMP) 

10. Scratches Of Spain Billy Jenkins (Slice) 


eight records claudio magnani 
would like to buy in the 90s 

1. Weather Report Plays Duke Ellington (Columbia) Produced by Joe 
Zawinul & Delfeayo Marsalis 

2. Ray Charles Sings The Songs Of Randy Newman (Atlantic 2LP) Produced by 

3. Dr John The Return Of The Original Voodoo Man (Atco) Produced by Daniel 


4. The Hank Mobley Memorial Quartet featuring John Zorn, Wayne 

5. Jimi Hendrix The Acoustic Sessions (Reprise) Produced by Jack Douglas 

6. Aaron Neville The Stephen Foster Songbook (Antilles) Produced by Hal 


Donald Fagen Bright Lights, Big City: j 
(WB) Produced by Gary Katz 


ssions (WB) Produced by 



Tom Corbin goes back to school 


; r' ’’ ; J "" WKL This month Hardwire 

i, ■ downs plectrum and reed-cutter to 

H switch its attention from your instru- 

cerned, you can do with it. And you 

could do worse than take it along to 
one of the many jazz and new music 
summer schools which still very near¬ 
ly abound in the UK even in these iffy times. 

Summer schools are enormously diverse in their approach 
and can be demanding or easy, long or short, residential or 

pensive or costly - although complaints about poor value, as 
such, are rare. What follows, then, is only the barest 
information. Course organisers will supply full details on 

This list doesn't pretend to be comprehensive but any other 
courses we get wind of will be mentioned in future issues, so 
please let’s hear from any other organisers offering courses in 

Wire-type stuff, whether in the UK or abroad. 

Dartington International Summer School of Music, 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon TQ9 6EJ (0803 867068). 
27 July—24 August. Long-established and well-respected, 
with a star-studded list of tutors. Courses include electroacous¬ 
tic composition (Javier Alvarez, Ian Dearden), environmental 
music theatre (Murray Schafer), Balinese gamelan and an 
instrumental course run by Keith Tippett. 

Wavendon Courses, The Stables, Wavendon, Milton 
Keynes, Bucks MK17 8LT (0908 582522). Courses from 
February to late August. Another mainstay of the scene and 
also star-studded. Courses include the famous Allmusic Easter 
Course which incorporates jazz (John Dankworth and Scott 
Stroman inter alia), a rhythm section weekend (John Horler, 
Jeff Clyne, Trevor Tomkins, Phil Lee) plus two summer jazz 
courses with a variety of tutors (directed by Clyne and 
Tomkins). 

Guildhall Summer School, Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama, Barbican, London EC2Y 8DT (071 628 
2571). Various jazz courses (directed by Scott Stroman) late 
July/early August, including a new course on jazz education 
for teachers. 

Jazz Academy, Regents College, Regents Park, London 
NW1 4NS (071 487 7501). 17-24 August. Directed by 
pianist Michael Garrick. Musicianship and jazz history. The 
course includes provision for string players. 

Goldsmiths’ College Spring and Summer Short 
Courses, Department of Continuing and Community 
Education, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London, 
Lewisham Way, New Cross, London SE14 6NW (081 
692 7171 ext 2300). A large array of courses during this 
period, including a big band weekend, jazz improvisation for 
singers, the songs of George Gershwin and other items of 
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course on scoring software. 

Oh all right then, one token 
bit of plasticmongery this month. I 

stock runs out. Having been dispara¬ 
ging about the use of sequencers in 
jazz-related music in the past and on 
reflection regretted it (given that 
musicians with styles as diverse as 


John Surman and Vince Mendoza are wont to use them), 
there’s one particular item available at the moment which will 
be of interest to anyone owning a keyboard equipped with 
MIDI in and out but who always thought sequencing was 
either (a) silly, (b) boring, (c) too complicated, (d) too 
expensive or (e) contrary to the spirit of the music, whatever 

The Seiko (yes, them) MR 1000 sequencer is available at a 
mere £39 only from The Music Corporation, Link Mall, the 
Dolphin Centre, Poole, Dorset BH15 1SQ (or phone them on 
0202 684560 with a Visa or Access number). Here’s why you 
should buy one: firstly, it will handle a maximum of 5000 
notes (but costs a lot less, har har) and is usable across all 16 
MIDI channels — instant live arranging if your keyboard is 
multi-timbral or if you’re self-indulgent enough to own, several 
MIDI keyboards or modules. Secondly, the MR 1000 is 
entirely self-contained and hardware based — no disks 

RAM packs or PC, just a neat black box with four buttons and 
one slider. Thirdly, it’s incredibly simple to operate because it 
dispenses with all those sequencer features which were always 
counter-intuitive to musicians with responsive, interactive, 


improvisational habits. 

So such ‘shortcomings’ as the absence of a step-time mode 
(loading in the notes in a long string and then loading their 
individual lengths in a separate operation - zzzzz . . .), 
quantising (‘tidying’ your timekeeping after recording your 
sequence so that every note is exactly on the beat — people 
actually do this, you know) and punching in (going back 
through your recorded sequence to correct errors) are evident 
in the MKlOOO’s spec, but so what? 

And finally, presumably because these traits have made it 
less than desirable to the mainstream sequencer user, The 
Music Corporation (and only them) are knocking them out at 
this immorally cheap price. At less than £40 the facility has to 
be worthwhile, say for working out parts by ear or for 
producing backing tracks for your blistering solos, or even 
just to find out a little more about the process. Buy one for any 
of these reasons, or just for fun. 

Incidentally, for the frustrated saxophonists among you, 
The Music Corporation are also selling the silly-looking but 
not entirely ineffective Casio DH-800 digital horn for £69 — as 
easy to play as a recorder and highly therapeutic. 






Plus plenitudes of pianists - Crispell! Melford! Schlippenbach! Schweizer! 
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JUST IN: GRUPO FOLKLORICA, LIBRE, OLODUM, 
GRUPO NICHE, JAPANESE BLUE NOTES, BANDA BLACK RIO, 
PUENTE MAMBO JAZZ., NEW JOE ARROYO, MACHITO 
SALSA, SAMBA, AFRICAN, JAZZ, BATUCADA, SOCA, 
CUMBIA, AFRO-CUBAN, FUSION 
NEW COLLECTORS SECTION - RARITIES IN STOCK 
SECONDHAND LATIN AND JAZZ BOUGHT AND SOLD 
THE LARGEST LATIN STOCKIST WITH OVER 60,000 TITLES 
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MAGAZINE 

SUBSCRIPTION FOR SIX 
ISSUES $24 from CODA 
PUBLICATIONS, Box 87, 
Station J, Toronto, Ontario 
M4J 4X8 CANADA; 

£12.00 from Miss Rae 
Wittrick, 33 Winton Lodge, 
Imperial Avenue, Westcliff- 
On-Sea, Essex, England 
Single copy $4.00/£2.00 
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Biba Kopf meets Cecil Taylor and Derek Ja , 
in the garden of unearthly new releases. 





FREE EASTER JAZZ 
AT THE BARBICAN 


Modern /azz 

Jason Rebello Group ■ Pinski Zoo 
Julian Joseph Quartet • EPJ 

Modern Jazz 

EASTER SATURDAY 30 MARCH 5.30 - 6.30PM 

Alan Skidmore Quartet 

New Orleans 

EASTER SUNDAY 31 MARCH 12.30 - 6.30PM 

Vintage Jazz Band with Jack Gilbert 
Crane River Jazz Band with Monty Sunshine 
Bill Brunskill’s Jazzmen 

Mainstream 

EASTER MONDAY I APRIL 12.30 - 6.45PM 

Humphrey Lyttelton and his band 
Kit Packham's One Jump Ahead 
Terry Smith Quartet • Vic Ash Quartet 
Laurie Chescoe's Good Time Jazz 

wmmssMmBMMMm 
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